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‘n This Issue: 


A. J. MUSTE flew to Moscow on Sep- 
tember 7th to complete arrangements for 
the Intercontinental Peace Marchers to 
enter the Soviet Union. 


ALBERT 8S. BIGELOW will be remem- 
bered as the skipper of the Golden Rule. 
His article “Why I am Sailing Into the 
Pacific Bomb-Test Area,” which first 
appeared in the February 1958 Lipera- 
TION, sold over sixty thousand copies in 
pamphlet form. 


WILLIAM MAHONEY is a student at 
Howard University who was arrested 
while taking part in a Freedom Ride. 
As we go to press, we learn that he has 
been arrested again for picketing the 
courthouse in Monroe, North Carolina. 


ERICH FROMM’s latest book, May Man 
Prevail, will be published by Doubleday 
on November 3rd. Next month Lisers- 
TION will print a chapter from it dealing 
with sane vs pathological thinking in 
politics. 
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CARLETON BEALS, the well-known 
authority on Latin America, recently 
returned from an extended trip there, 
during which he attended the Punta del 
Este conference. On September 14th, he 
will be one of the featured speakers at 
a rally in Judson Memorial Church, in 
New York City, to press for the release 
of Pedro Albizu Campos, imprisoned 
leader of the Puerto Rican Nationalists. 
Other speakers are Dave Dellinger, Bay- 
ard Rustin; Ruth M. Reynolds and Con- 
rad Lynn. Included in the long list of 
sponsors are Elaine de Kooning, Barbura 
Deming, Ralph Di Gia, Waldo Frank, 
Richard Gibson, Douglas Gorsline, Rich- 
ard B. Gregg, Ammon Hennacy, George 
M. Houser, Leo Huberman, Leroi Jones, 
Sidney Lens, Walter C. Longstreth, War- 
ren Miller, A. J. Muste, Marc Schleifer, 
Lyle Stuart, Marjorie Swann, Ralph 
Templin, Albert Uhrie, Willard Uphaus, 
and George Willoughby. 
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BERLIN—SOLOMON—KAFKA 


The San-Francisco-to-Moscow Walk 
for Peace encountered difficulties in 
fast Germany, the Deutsche Demo- 
cratische Republick (D.D.R.). This 
‘, no cause for great surprise, for 
these heralds of unilateral disarma- 
ment and nonviolence arrived at the 
DD.R. border at the beginning of the 
week which saw the European crisis 
come to a head with the imposition 
by the D.D.R. government, backed 
by Khrushchev, of the blockade he- 
tween East and West Berlin. Aftec 
fve days of walking, during which 
time they distributed thousands of 
leaflets, they arrived on the outskirts 
of East Berlin on the very day the 
blockade went into effect. The mere 
fact that they were present at that 
moment on the spot on which the 
East-West struggle has sharply fo- 
cused has surely a great symbolic 
meaning, especially since the Walkers 
represent thousands of pacifists and 
their sympathizers. 

The Marchers (as they are called 
in Europe) were not permitted to 
enter Berlin at all, and were in fact 
“expelled” from the D.D.R. into 
West Germany before arrangements 
were made for them to resume their 
March in Poland. Although this ac- 
tion raises many questions for paci- 
fists, the main thing to be borne in 
mind now is that not too much sig- 
nificance should be attached to the 
expulsion; it certainly provides no 
material which can legitimately be 
wed as Cold War propaganda on 
behalf of the West. 

In the first place, I am sure that 
no one who was in Berlin at the time 
(asI was) or who thoroughly grasped 
the situation, would for a moment 
believe that any government would 
have permitted demonstrations by 
such a team at that time. The West 
Berlin officials, though they might 
have allowed the Marchers to eome 
a individuals into West Berlin, had 
already informed me that no kind 
of public activity would be permitted. 

s was before I learned that the 
East Berlin régime would not permit 
entry into the tensio.u-bound city. 

In the second place, while it is 
true that the team members, when 
they opposed a proposal to bypass 

tlin, were conveyed back to West 
Germany, by order of the D.D.R. 

ter of the Interior, it should 
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be remembered that two’ months 
earlier they had been refused entry 
altogether into France, for all its 
democratic and libertarian traditions. 
Thus, if one wishes to make compar- 
isons in this context between East 
and West, “totalitarianism” and “de- 
mocracy,” it must be said that once 
again a Western democracy has set 
an example which an Eastern Cont- 
munist régime followed. If Ulbricht 
symbolizes repression and war, what 
does de Gaulle symbolize? His ré- 
gime was not in such a precarious 
state in June, when the Peace Walk- 
ers became “Peace Swimmers” at 
Le Havre, as Ulbricht’s was in August, 
when his government also rejected 
the witnesses of nonviolence. 

This brings me to the one observa- 
tion that is most on my mind after 
three months in Western Europe. 
Shuttling back and forth between 
East and West Berlin from August 
12th to 24th, looking for one of the 
ever decreasing points at which one 
could do even that, I found that 
it required a considerable effort of 
will to see that the image of East- 
West conflict which is hourly por- 
trayed by press, radio and television 
in both East and West is not the one 
which makes it possible to under- 
stand what was and is happening. 
How persuade people generally in 
East and West that when they think 
in terms of conflict, it is compulsive 
thinking, that they are captives of 
an illusion? Yet I am convinced that 
this is the case. 

The crudest way to put it is that 
the United States is not the enemy 
of the Soviet Union, or vice versa. 
War is the enemy of both. They and 
their satellites are not free agents. 
They are trapped—trapped in their 
suspicion and fear of each other; 
trapped by the headlong speed of 
their military technology over which 
they have almost no control and 
which is always outrunning the so- 
called negotiations about disarma- 
ment; trapped in the illusion that 
the pre-nuclear age still exists. One 
goes about in Berlin and finds that 
all one can do is look, or tiptoe to 
look, over a brick wall, as if Man- 
hattan were cut in two at Fifth Av- 
enue, and one realizes that this is 
an utterly unreal world. This is a 
Kafkaesque situation. These are not 
human beings on either side—at least 
in so far as their political and public 
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life is concerned. Something is going 
on here, some “force” is operating, 
but what? A nightmare is being lived 
by tormented humans; who or what 


will wake them and make them 
understand that it is—was—a night- 
mare? 

Consider the old Biblical narra- 
tive of supremely wise King Solomon. 
Two harlots—“harlots,” perhaps this 
has significance as a parable—come 
before him. Each claims to be the 
true mother of the child. Solomon 
declares that he will take his sword 
and cut the child in half so that each 
woman can have her half. One of the 
women agrees; but the other cries 
out: “No, let the child live, let her 
have him.” The wise king thereupon 
declares her to be the true mother 
and. gives her the child, for whom 
she has twice sacrificed herself, once 
when she gave him birth and a second 
time when she gave him life rather 
than see him torn apart, even though 
the other woman’s “claim” was false. 

The reader may bear in mind the 
risk of carrying parallels too far. Inu 
the contemporary picture there is 
no true mother. The child may stand 
for many things. One may think, 
for example, in simple geographical 
terms, of the line between East and 
West around the world, or the line 
across Korea, or between the two 
Chinas, or the line across Vietnam, 
the line that cuts Berlin in two. 
Everywhere each of the two great 
powers is saying in effect: “Cut the 
child in two, let him perish rather 
than let my enemy have him.” 

The child may stand for the mil- 
lions of actual children and adults 
who are in many places on the edge 
of starvation, because more “ad- 
vanced” nations have more important 
things to do than provide food for 
the hungry, viz. struggling for power 
over them, so: “Cut them in two, let 
them perish in our war to control 
them.” The child may stand, for that 
matter, for what is sound in the Com- 
munist régimes and for their historic 
ideal of a classless and warless world. 
None of this will survive a nuclear 
catastrophe. The child may stand for 
the best in the West: its technical 
achievements and all the aspirations 
of the human spirit that are conjured 
up in our minds by such words as 
democracy and Christendom, such 
names as Isaiah, Moses, Jesus, St. 
Francis, Shakespeare, Beethoven, and 
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so many others. What will remain 
of all this after a nuclear catas- 
trophe? But no one considers the 

ild. In the name of these values 
the men in power keep up the mad 
struggle and in effect cry out: “Let 
all this perish! Cut the child in hali 
with the nuclear sword, nay, hack 
him to pieces so that our enemy may 
have no part of him.” And for the 
most part the people join in the 
demonic chorus or are silently driven 
like sheep to the slaughter. 


Is this not the abyss of nothingness 
before which, according to the Exis- 
tentialists, modern man of East and 
West stands? 


So it is well that the indomitable 
members of the San-Francisco-to- 
Moscow March are still preaching 
on the dusty roads of Poland, as 
they were nearly a year ago in Cali- 
fornia: “Stop, think, love! Let us 
save the child, and in putting down 
our swords, save ourselves also!” And 
as I write this on the morning of 
the Soviet announcement that nuclear 
tests will be resumed, I pray more 
fervently than ever that they may 
indeed get to Moscow. A.J.M. 


THREE—TWO—ONE—TESTING— 


Although the air we breathe has 
been poisoned by the Soviet bomb 
tests, let us hope that the political 
atmosphere has been somewhat clari- 
fied. So long as the peace movement 
bases its hope or any part of its pro- 
gram on the “peacable” intentions 
of any power-state, whether capitalist 
or Communist, rather than on the 
moral and political force of its own 
nonviolent direct action, it not only 
fails to develop its own resources to 
the utmost but it also leans on an 
outside force which in the end wili 
betray it. Whether the “peace-loving” 
head of government is a Stalin or a 
Khrushchev, a Wilson, Roosevelt, or 
Kennedy, whether he is by personal 
temperament liberal or reactionary, 
the only thing that will keep him 
“peace-acting” through all the crises 
of international diplomacy is the sure 
knowledge that the people will not 
tolerate anything else—that they will 
resist militarism by active non-coop- 
eration and effective civil disobe- 
dience. 

The history of Soviet betrayals of 
the people’s desire for peace is a 
long one. If it were not so tragic, one 
could recall with amusement the tor- 
tured attempts of fellow-travelling 
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idealists in this country (who wanted tion and the Pentagon hypocritical, 


to cling to their id but couldn’t to justify their own resumption ; 
bear to face up to the fact that Daddy _ tests—tests they otherwise might - 
had betrayed them) to justify and have been able to impose on Ame 
keep up with the shifts in Soviet ican public opinion. 

policy, as when they made a quick There can be no double stand; 
change in slogan, in 1940, from “The of morality about bomb testing sj 
Yanks are not coming” to “The Yanks _ preparations for nuclear war—no xf, 
are not coming too late.” Of course righteous assertions that we are req 
it is true that the United States sabo- to destroy a hundred million or mo, 
taged the nuclear disarmament talks, people in order “to render harmly 
rejected out of hand the Soviet pro- any aggressor.” (Khrushchev) Th 
posals for total disarmament, and hypocrisy of either side in the Col 
grossly misrepresented the Berlin cri- War cannot justify the insanity ¢ 
sis (see Erich Fromm’s article in the other. en the human race 
this issue) in order to put across up for grabs, and absolutely no oy 
its already prepared plans for an in- can “win” a war, there is no distin, 
tensified military build-up. But the tion between military defense an 
Soviet tests will not release any less aggression. All development of 


deadly radioactive poisons on these clear bombs, of “superbombs,” of thf 


accounts. Nor will they provide any capacity to inflict “overkill” is per 
less opportunity for the Administra- se preparation for aggression. py 


DRIVING THE CAR WITH THE RADIO LOUD 


It’s hard to see how such a thing 
can smite, 

yet with the smashed desires of my youth 
accelerating me, 

and the blast of that music in my ears, 
so ruinous it is 

feeling tears boiling to my lap during 
these long drives, 

and the youthful failure ringing back 
in soupy songs. 

Somehow—I guess the fact that Place 
is always changing— 

now a swimming hole, a picnic, now 
a country road— 

it casts the invincible sad Present 
into the car-cabin, 

and this car it is that has the throaty 
yell for life, 

and these songs now that totally comprise 
my best of art— 

but oh this music hypnotizes me, 
no matter, no matter, 

all that cares is this riding and riding and 
riding on forever. 


Ricuarp Mayss 
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BUS BURNING in Anniston, cowardly brutality 
in Birmingham, cynical injustice in Jackson—during 
recent months many people in this country and through- 
out the world have been appalled by news of the inci- 
dents involving Freedom Riders and segregationists, 
which began in Alabama on Mother’s Day (“Mother’s 
Day the Southern Way”). The very officials who are 
supposed to uphold law and order have connived at, 
and even abetted, lawlessness and disorder. 

Perhaps you regard such incidents as the exception. 
If so, I suggest that you become a Freedom Rider and 
take a look at Dixie from the inside. The shameful 
happenings of recent months are only the symptoms of 
asickness that is chronic, deep-seated, and deadly. Here 
are some facts about this sickness as it exists in the 
South. 

Voting. The right to vote is an essential ingredient 
of democracy. In the eleven states that comprised the 
Confederacy only a quarter of the Negroes of voting age 
dare to register at the polls. In the states of the Deep 
South—Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
South Carolina—less than fifteen per cent are registered. 
Not long ago, one Negro in Louisiana who had the 
temerity to register was shot dead on the grounds of 
the State Capitol in Baton Rouge. Naturally, no one has 
been prosecuted for his murder. 

Education. In 1954, the Supreme Court ruled that 
segregation of schools violates the law of the land; it 
urged “all deliberate speed” in integrating the existing 
“separate but equal” school facilities. But seven years 
later, the states of the Confederacy have achieved less 
than two per cent integration. In four of them there 
are no integrated schools whatsoever. In Louisiana there 
are only four integrated Negro pupils, in North Carolina 
only fifty, and in Virginia only a hundred and seventy. 

At the time of the Court’s ruling, some of the other 
Southern states, as well as the District of Columbia, 
had completely segregated schools. By now, the District 
of Columbia’s school system is almost fully integrated; 
West Virginia and Delaware are about half way, Ken- 
tucky and Missouri about a third, Maryland and Okia- 
homa about a quarter. Progress has been made, and none 
of the dire prophecies uttered by white Southerners 
has been fulfilled. 

Employment. The pay scale for the Negro in the 
South is about half that of the white; the rate of Negro 
tmemployment is about double that of the white. Few 


| $00d jobs are open to Negroes. If you have trouble 
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THE WHITE PROBLEM 


ALBERT BIGELOW 


making ends meet, reflect on the conditions of your 
Negro fellow citizens in the South. 

A Negro “girl” (who may be sixty years old) comes 
to work for her white “lady” (who may be half her age) 
in Sumter, South Carolina, at eight in the morning. 
She scrubs clothes and floors, cooks and serves the 
main meal of the day at noon, nurses, irons, dusts, 
vacuums and sweeps. At four she goes home to care for 
her own family. She does this five days a week, eight 
hours a day. Her pay is ten dollars a week. She can be 
fired without cause and without notice. At least ten 
“girls” are waiting to take her job. 

Tulane University, in New Orleans, is a renowned 
institution of higher learning. The cafeteria employces 
there are Negroes, whose work is hard, hot, and dirty. 
They work eight hours a day, six days a week. For this 
they are paid eighteen dollars a week. 


The millions of decent white people in the South are 
silent, except to say that they understand the “nigra” 
and can solve the problem, if they are left alone. In the 
hundred years that have elapsed since the Civil War, 
they have obviously not managed to solve the problem. 
Perhaps they should ask themselves the penetrating 
question: “Who benefits?” And perhaps the rest of us, 
all over the nation, should ask ourselves whether that 
bedsheet, that coke, that plastic pencil are not bargains 
because of the suffering, segregation, and slave labor 
that have gone into their manufacture. 


Justice. Discrimination at once degrades the oppressed 
and dehumanizes the oppressor. We have seen in Nazi 
Germany, Communist Russia, and other tyrannies, the 
rapid degeneration and limitless depravity that this 
dehumanization can bring about. Make no mistake of 
it, the same terror exists to a degree in our own country. 
And to the extent that each of us tolerates it, it exists 
in ourselves, does it not? 

What happens to the Southern Negro who refuses 
to accept the debased position of the “good nigger”? 
And to the white who befriends him? They will suffer 
constant police harassment, economic reprisals, threats, 
beatings, and other kinds of persecution. A friend of 
mine has been jailed twenty-eight times in the last year 
(and often held incommunicado) because he encourages 
certain American citizens to vote in the state of South 
Carolina. This extraordinary man says that he will just 
have to “suffer out” his persecutions. And of his per- 
secutors, he says that “you can’t really hate them.” 









A woman Freedom Rider was, with myself, among 
the last three persons to leave the burning bus at An- 
niston, Alabama. It was a near thing, but we had one 
break: the mob of hoodlums had been driven back by 
the smoke and flames and the arrival, tardy though it 
was, of the Alabama police. Some of the passengers who 
preceded us were not so lucky. As they crawled through 
the windows or stumbled out the door, half-blinded and 
choked by the smoke, they were indiscriminately 
clubbed by the murderous mob. For my companion, 
this would not have been a new experience. Taking 
part in a sit-in last December, she was mercilessly beaten 
by police and hospitalized for eleven days. Segregation, 
you see, does not admit of such luxuries as pity, compas- 
sion, or respect for womanhood. 


Peaceable, nonviolent demonstrators have been struck 
with fists, chains, clubs, and pipes. In Jackson, Missis- 
sippi, the police set ferocious dogs on pickets who were, 
in an orderly fashion, exercising their right of protest 
under the First Amendment. 

Huntsville, Alabama is in the “Bible Belt’. It is also 
the scene of frantic activity in rocketry. These rockets 
are supposed to defend democracy from the threat of 
godless Communism. A Negro in Huntsville was recently 
shot dead by a white man. The white man said that he 
thought the Negro was insulting his wife. Nothing has 
been done about this murder. 

Lynching has been outlawed by the Federal govern- 
ment. But it has not been eliminated in Dixie; it has 
merely gone underground. Now Negroes simply disap- 
pear. Where, for example, are the witnesses in the 
infamous Emmett Till murder case? Soon after the trial, 
all the witnesses had vanished from Mississippi—ani 
apparently from the face of the earth. 

How does one deal with corruption and degeneracy 
of this magnitude? The millions of decent white South- 
erners are, with rare exceptions, more intimidated than 
the Negroes. Most of them withdraw to a state of fantasy, 
a conspiracy of silence. 

It is the despised and downtrodden Negroes who are 
exhibiting dignity, decency, and courage. I hope that 
some of you who read this will be able to attend their 
mass meetings and share the inspiration, faith and hope 
that is generated there. When you join in the singing 
of the “Freedom Song”, such phrases as “We are not 
afraid,” and “Love conquers all,” will take on a new 
meaning, because you will realize that they are not just 
phrases that have been incorporated into the lyrics 
of a song, but refer to principles that have been put 
into practice. Not one blow has been struck by a Negro 
in a Southern demonstration since the beginning of the 
Montgomery bus protest five years ago. The Negroes 
have literally turned the other cheek and returned good 
for evil. Truly, the last are now first. 
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This process is part of the unfinished business of 
the American revolution. It constitutes a revolution jp 
itself, a revolution that is nonviolent, Gandhian anj 
deeply religious, basing itself as it does on the realization 
that since God sits in all men, to injure any man is to 
injure God Himself. The goal is not victory over men, 
but justice and respect among human beings, the estab. 
lishment of trust and brotherhood. Its means are nop. 
violent ones, and its only weapon is Love. 

Among these new American revolutionaries are such 
people as Martin Luther King, Jr., James Farmer, Fred 
Shuttlesworth, James Lawson, Julie Aaron, John Lewis f ing 
Charles Person, Diane Nash, Jerome Smith, Ralph er | 
Abernathy, Henry Thomas, Max Francis Moultrie, f wit 
Charles Jones, Jimi McDonald. Their heads ain’t bendiy’ § ide 
low, and you don’t call them “Joe”. They are convinced § aw 
that it is just as sinful to consider yourself lower than § the 
another man as to consider yourself higher than another — | 
man. They feel you cannot call yourself a man ani f the 
accept treatment as something less than human. mol 








They are convinced that democracy is meaningles > “ ' 
if one is born in a segregated hospital, goes to a segre Ho 
gated school, lives out one’s days in a segregated neigh} P#*' 
borhood, stays in segregated hotels, eats in segregated (N 
restaurants, patronizes segregated theaters, worships) 
in segregated churches, swims in segregated water, the 
drinks at segregated fountains, and is finally buried by 
a segregated mortician in a segregated cemetery, with} 1 
the promise of eternal life in an integrated Heaven ton 
They are saying, rather, that the Kingdom of Heaven} ! j 
is at hand. also 

Is it not time that we rose up as a nation and insisted § ¥4Y 
that the Congress of the United States be freed fromf 
domination by a perverse minority of Southern segregs dee] 
tio. ists? Should not the President of the United Stataf 
put principles ahead of politics and disdain electord f Det 
votes that have been contaminated with the tribute f 8 
money of segregation? 

This hideous problem is the product of compounl 
ignorance and acts of immorality, stretching back for 
generations. But it will have to be solved in our lifetime 
It will be solved only through the good will, the rev 
lutionary fervor and the genuine patriotism displayel 
by our courageous Negro brothers, qualities that i 
spired some of us whites to join the Freedom Rides. 

















What is commonly designated as the Negro problem 
is really a white problem. Will we whites continue 
pass by on the other side and deny or evade the prob 
lem? How about the house next door, the worker alont 
side you, the Kingdom of Heaven within you? Can Wt 
any longer afford our cowardly and convenient igat 
rance? Are we not now forced to choose between cott 
plicity and fraternity? Choose which you like: integtt 
tion or—disintegration. You cannct have both. 


Liberatia} *°?* 
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Risking Life and Liberty 


IN PURSUIT OF FREEDOM 


IN EARLY MAY I heard from fellow How- 
ard University students that the Congress on Racial 
Equality was looking for volunteers to ride from Wash- 
ington, D.C. to New Orleans by bus to determine wheth- 
er bus station facilities were integrated in compliance 
with Supreme Court rulings. I was sympathetic to the 
idea, but approaching final examinations and a 34-hour- 
aweek job made my participation at that time out of 
the question. 

I forgot about the CORE-sponsored trip, known as 
the Freedom Ride, until Monday, May 15th, when the 
morning papers were delivered to the dormitory desk 
at which I was working and I saw pictures of a fellow 
Howard student with whom I had participated the 
past year and a half in the Non-Violent Action Group 
(NA.G.) of Washington, leaving a flaming bus on the 
outskirts of Anniston, Alabama. The caption said that 
the student, whose name is Henry Thomas, had been 
struck on the head as he left the bus. I was infuriated. 

In protest against the savagery displayed by segrega- 
tionist mobs at Anniston, Birmingham, and Montgomery, 
I joined N.A.G. in picketing the White House and 
also spent a few hours on a CORE picket line at Trail- 
ways bus terminal. Pedestrians didn’t coldly pass by 
our signs as they usually do, but stopped and stared, 
deep in thought. 

Late one evening, two members of N.A.G., Paul 
Detriecht and John Moody, called at my room to say 
goodbye before leaving for Montgomery. Paul and John 
joined the Freedom Riders in time to attend the meet- 
ing, at the Montgomery First Baptist Church, which 
became the target of an angry mob. The National Guard 
was called out and the Freedom Riders went into hiding 
to avoid possible arrest and segregationist fury. While 
in hiding, Paul called N.A.G. and pleaded for as many 
4 possible from the District to come down to Mont- 
gomery. The project seemed to be at its most trying 
stage and my brothers in the South needed every person 
they could possibly muster, so I decided to go. I could 
quit the 60-cent-an-hour job and either take exams early 
or have them put. off until I returned. 

The next few days were a sleepless scramble to have 
xam dates changed, find some place to leave my clothes 
and books, resign from my job, contantly debate my 
teasons for going, and continue my regular studies. I 

ew that my parents would oppose iny decision, so [ 
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wrote them a letter of explanation (which I mailed 
while already on the way to Alabama). I consoled myself 
with the thought that all revolutions have created such 
conflicts within families: even Gandhi and Tolstoy had 
to further the nonviolent movement against the wishes 
of their families. 

At 1] p.m. on Friday, May 26th, Frank Hunt, also 
a N.A.G. member, and I boarded a Greyhound bus in 
Washington with tickets for Montgomery. Frank is a 
recent graduate of the University of Maryland and was 
on the Freedom Ride during a vacation from his job as 
an Afro-American News reporter. 

At our first stop in Virginia Frank and I were con- 
fronted with what the Southern white has called “sep- 
arate but equal.” A modern rest station with gleaming 
counters and picture windows was labelled “White,” 
and a small wooden shack beside it was tagged “Col- 
ored.” The colored waiting room was filthy, in need of 
repair, and overcrowded. When we entered the white 
waiting room Frank was promptly but courteously, in 
the Southern manner, asked to leave. Because I am a 
fair-skinned Negro I was waited upon. I walked back 
to the bus through the cool night trembling and per- 
spiring. This was the pattern at all rest stations from 
Washington to Jackson, Mississippi. 

During our one-day journey Frank and I discussed 
race problems and eavesdropped on other passengers’ 
conversations. An Air Force man just back from overseas 
sat in front of us talking to three other white passengers 
about the Freedom Riders. The consensus was that the 
integrationists should be hung from the nearest tree. 
At this point Frank pulled his straw hat over his face 
and sank down in his seat, and I resumed work on a 
take-home mathematics exam. At one point a womau 
spoke loudly about the hardship she was suffering as 
a Negro, saying that she was the last hired at a job, 
the worst paid and the first fired. She complained 
about the high rents one had to pay even to live in a 
slum. The whites in the front showed no reaction to 
the woman’s loud tale of despair. It was as though the 
bus riders were from two different worlds, the inhabhi- 
tants of each being invisible to those of the other. 

The Montgomery bus station was surrounded by Army 
jeeps, trucks, and the National Guard in battle gear. 
Some of the soldiers, who could be seen as they moved 
from the shadows into the light of the station, had 
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fierce looking beards, which had been grown for the 
coming Civil War Centennial celebration. We found the 
people from the Christian Leadership Council who had 
been sent to meet us and drove away cautiously, realizing 
that the least traffic violation would be an excuse for 
our arrest. We eluded the detectives following us and, 
winding our way through the city, went to Reverend 
and Mrs. Abernathy’s house, where we met seven other 
people with whom we were to continue. The house was 
protected by the National Guard. We didn’t meet Rever- 
end Abernathy, for he had been taken to jail with 
other leaders. 


Arrival and Arrest 


At 7:00 Sunday morning, we entered the Mont- 
gomery bus station amidst a confusion of photographers, 
reporters, National Guardsmen and bus passengers. 
The white lunch counter was closed before we arrived 
and when we entered the colored waiting room, its 
lunch counter was quickly shut down. 


With two rifle-carrying Guardsmen in the front seat 
and jeeps leading and following the bus we sped to the 
border. Waiting rooms at all stops along the way were 
closed. At the state line the commanding officer of the 
Guard boarded the bus and in a pleasant voice wished 
us luck, saying that we could expect a long stay in Mis- 
sissippi. 

Once across the state line we passed a couple of 
police cars, which began to follow us. At our first stop 
the station was cordoned off a block in every direction. 
A police officer jumped on the bus and forbade anyone 
to move. One woman, who was a regular passenger, 
frantically tried to convince the police that she was not 
involved with us. After checking her ticket the police 
let her get off. 

As we rolled toward Jackson, every blocked-off street, 
every back road taken, every change in speed caused 
our hearts to leap. Our arrival and speedy arrest in 
the white bus station in Jackson, when we refused to 
obey a policeman’s order to move on, was a relief. A 
paddy wagon rushed us down the street to the police 
station. 

While being interrogated I asked the detective if he 
knew that legally and by the moral standards America 
professes to the world we had a right to act as we did 
and that his actions were helping to tear down any 
respect the world might have had for our country. He 
said that this might be so but that the South had cer- 
tain traditions which must be respected. 


While waiting in line to be fingerprinted and photo- 
graphed we were watched by huge policemen who re- 
peatedly inspected their pistols. As a Negro inmate 
walked past on an errand an officer stamped his foot, 





which sent the fellow scurrying away like a whippe 
puppy. The giant men with stars on their chest roan 
with laughter, having displayed the brand of Southey 
hospitality we might expect. 

At 2 p.m. on May 29th, after spending the night in, 
barracks-like room of which I can only remember, wit 
trepidation, a one-foot-high sign written on the yj 
in blood, “I love Sylvia,” our group joined nine oth, 
Freedom Riders in court. The others were from Te, 
nessee and were among those who had been attackej} 
in Birmingham and Montgomery. In the court’s openin, 
exercises Judge Spencer repeated frequently that, “Thif 
is a regular Monday afternoon court.” 

We were charged with a breach of the peace and tha 
the tall, wiry state prosecutor examined Police Chid 
Wray, the only witness called to the stand. Chief Wray 
said that we had been orderly but had refused to mor 
on when ordered to do so by his men. Mr. Young, ow 
lawyer, asked if he would have required us to move on} 
we had entered the colored waiting room. Chief Wry 
said no. Mr. Young concluded that we must have ben 
arrested for integrating the white waiting room. Chit 
Wray’s face turned from its usual dirty white to a rox 
red. 

The judge picked up a piece of paper and read th 
verdict: “Guilty as charged. . . two-hundred dollar fin} 
or work it off in jail at three dollars a day.” We refusel} 
to pay Mississippi a continental. 











Reunion in Jackson 


On Tuesday, we were taken across the street to th 
county jail and locked up with the first group to hav) 
been arrested in Jackson. I had finally caught up with} 
Henry Thomas, John Moody, and other friends. Pail} 
Detriech was held in the city jail with other whit} 
Feedom Riders. Henry told me that a couple of day 
earlier they had been taken to the county penal fam 
While there several of them, including a young lad), 
had been beaten with blackjacks for not replying “ys 
sir” to the warden’s queries. When the F.B.I. learnt 
of the incident, the Riders were returned to the count 
jail, and the warden brought before a prison boarlf 
The warden justified his actions by saying that he hi} 
struck all of them, including the frail woman, in «lif 
defense. The board aquitted him. 

The thirty or more of us occupied five cells and 
dining hall on the top floor. At night we slept on lum 
bags of cotton and were locked in small, dirty, bloo 
spattered, roach-infested cells. Days were passed in th} 



















hot, overcrowded dining room playing cards, readiiif P 


praying and, as was almost inevitable, fighting amor! 
ourselves over the most petty things. The sermons ¢ 
fered during our self-imposed devotional period 
such men as the Reverends Lawson, Viven and Dust 
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were refreshing. But I guess any invocation of freedom 
and equality sounds excellent to a man behind bars. 
In the evening one of the prisoners in the cell block 
below ours sang Negro spirituals with the voice of a 
lonely, wild animal. At every rift one could feel the 
pain that must have inspired it. 

Time crawled painfully, 15 days becoming 45 mealas, 
360 hours, 100 card games or 3 letters from home. The 
killing of a roach or the taking of a shower became 
major events, the subjects of lengthy debate. But morale 
remained high; insults and brutality became the sub- 


| ject ef jokes and skits. The jailers’ initial hostility was 


broken down by responding to it with respect and 
with good humor. Mr. Young later informed us that 
the treatment of all prisoners in Jackson jails improved 
after our matriculation. 

On June 12th, a man named Leon Horne was put in 
with us, and was readily accepted. The next day, after 
spending the night sleeping in his clothes on an unmade 
bed in my cell, he was taken away by the turnkey. 
We never saw him again until we managed to smuggle 
a newspaper into the jail and found his picture on the 
front page. In a press conference he had called us 
everything from Communists to embezzlers of publicly 
solicited funds. We learned later from our lawyer that 
Horne had formed the first N.A.A.C.P. chapter in Jack- 
son and run off with its funds. The authorities continued 
to hold him and one day two of our fellows were placed 
in a cell close enough to talk with him. He told them 
that he had been forced into making the statements. 
This is believable, for the authorities put pressure on 
two others to make similar statements. In one case, a 
Negro woman was intimidated by a white woman pris- 
oner who beat her with a shoe, while the authorities 
pressed her, but she failed to yield. 

The police were more successful in their tactics with 
Reverend Gleason. They took him out, bought him 
cokes, candy and a meal at a local restaurant and the 
good Reverend told the Southern newspapers just about 
anything they wanted to hear. When he got to his home 
in Chicago he denied all that he had said in Jackson. 

The jails began to bulge as even Mississippi Negroes, 
who according to Southern whites are happy, began 
to join in the protest. To relieve the crowding, about 
fifty of us were piled into trucks at 2 a.m. June 15th 
and sped off into the night. It was rumored that in spite 
of a law against putting persons convicted of misde- 
meanors into a penitentiary, we were going to the state 
penitentiary. 


Parchman Penitentiary 


In the light before sunrise a small caravan of trucks 
led by a police car sped north on Highway 49 over the 
flat Mississippi land. Two Negro children walking 
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through a field of young cotton were silhouetted against 
an orange and blue horizon as they stopped and know- 
ingly pointed to the swiftly moving prison trucks. The 
procession turned on to the grounds of Parchman 
Penitentiary, stopped briefly at the main gate, and then 
moved directly to a restricted area of the sprawling 
plantation. 

One of the larger vehicles, containing twenty-six of 
the political prisoners, had broken down and was being 
towed the last few miles to the prison by a pick-up truck 
which carried luggage. The little pick-up towed its 
monstrous burden past an observation tower, through 
a barbed-wire-fence gate, and came to rest in a muddy 
yard by the front door of a squat, modern red-brick 
building. 

The barked commands of a law officer sent all except 
two of the Freedom Riders scurrying from the truck 
into a double line at the front of the building. Sur- 
rounded by a group of gun brandishing hecklers, tired 
unshaven men helplessly listened as sun-reddened faces, 
sagging from age and dissipation, spat vile remarks at 
them. 


Torture 


Terry Sullivan and Felix Singer, the two white men 
who remained in the truck, were refusing to cooperate 
with their captors. So far their limp bodies had been 
carefully handled. Hearing a commotion behind them, 
the men in line turned around in time to see Terry 
and Felix being thrown from the van onto the wet 
sand-and-gravel drive. They were then dragged through 
wet grass, mud puddles, and across a rough cement walk 
to the rear of the group. There was both pain and con- 
viction in their faces. One of their tormentors laughed: 

“Aint no newspapermen out here, what you actin’ 
like that for?” 

Terry replied: “We refuse to cooperate because we 
have been unjustly imprisoned.” 

As they were pulled down the walk and into the build- 
ing, a fat red-faced man wearing cowboy boots ran 
after them, stamping on the corrugated bottom of 
Felix’s canvas shoes and yelling, “Pull them by the feet, 
pull them by the feet.” 

A guard with a serious face under his Stetson hat, 
examining a long black, rubber-handled tube, walked 
through the gate, past the smiling guards and police, 
and the curious, worried prisoners, and into the building. 

The black tube was a cattle-shocker, which delivers 
a powerful charge of electricity when applied to the 
flesh. After the two passive resisters refused to obey a 
command to undress, the instrument was applied to 
their bodies. When they realized that the men squirm- 
ing in pain on the cement floor were not going to yield 
to the torture, the officials ripped the clothes from their 
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bodies and threw them into a cell. All of this even 
though the law forbids corporal or any unusual punish- 
ment of recalcitrant prisoners. 

The group outside was brought into the hallway, 
asked to undress, and then herded, two per cell, into 
the little six-by-ten compartments they were to occupy 
for the next month or more. The cells were segregated 
but the cell blocks were not. 

A six-foot, three inch, two-hundred-fifty-pound brute 
stuffed shorts and tee-shirts through the bars to them. 
These were the only garments they were to wear while 
inmates of the maximum-security unit of Parchman 
Penitentiary. 

The guard that handed out the uniforms brought the 
noon meal and sometimes engaged in heated debates 
about the philosophy of nonviolence and related issues. 
He was lovingly named Spike. One of our fellows gave 
him two stamps. One had a picture of Gandhi on it and 
the other a picture of Robert E. Lee. He said: “Here 
are two men. One led his nation to freedom through 
nonviolence, the other left his nation in ruin through 
the use of violence.” From the thick lips of Spike’s 
grizzled baby face came the profound reply: “If your 
movement would get rid of trash like you it might have 





a chance of succeeding.” The next day Spike elaborated 
upon his criticism of the movement. He asked either 
Abraham Bassford or Price Chatham (it was hard to 
tell who was talking for we couldn’t see each other) 
why he had come to the South stirring up trouble. The 
reply was: “Thoreau says in his Essay on Civil Diso- 
bedience, that under a government which imprisons 
any unjustly the true place for a just man is also a 
prison.” 

Spike rebutted: “If you all wouldn’t read so many 
comic books and look at so much television you wouldn’t 
be in the trouble you are now,” and marched down the 
hall pushing a rattling cart of dishes, another intellectual 
triumph under his belt. 

Processing of the prisoners continued with finger- 
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printing and photographing. They came for Terry ay; 
Felix last. 

Their naked bodies were pulled down the row ai 
cells by a Negro inmate in prison stripes to a room at th, 
end of the cell block. There mere muffled sounds ¢ 
furious motion and a frightening scream which reye,. 
berated down the steel-and-cement corridor, leayin, 
indelible marks upon the minds of all who heard j, 
Then came more cries above the snickering of th 
guards. 

“They’re breaking my arm, they’re breaking my arm,’ 

“They’re beating my head against the cement.” 


On Saturday, June 24th the guards decided that tl 
Freedom Riders’ singing was too loud and took thei 
mattresses away as punishment. At first this was taker 
as a joke and songs were made up about the incident 
but after three days of sleeping on a cement floor o 
steel shelf with an air-conditioning system on ful 
blast the cell block became silent and gloomy. Another 
time when the Riders sang too loud for the guards, six 
of them were dragged down the hall with wrist-breaker 
(clamps tightened upon the wrists) and thrown into 
dark six-by-six boxes for a couple of days. As the spunky 
fellows were being taken to solitary they sang, “In 
Going to Tell God How You Treat Me.” 

When fellow prisoner Jim Farmer, national director 
of CORE, went before the superintendent to protest 
the treatment he was told that if we didn’t cooperate 
conditions would deteriorate. A request was made for 
a written statement of rules to define what was meant 
by cooperation, but none was ever issued. Consequently 
the imprisoned men drew up their own code of mini 
mum standards for they felt that although they wer 
obligated to respect the authorities, the authorities hal 
an obligation to treat them as human beings. The cote 
was: 

Having, after due consideration, chosen to follow with 

out reservation the principles of nonviolence, we resolv 

while in any prison: 
to practice nonviolence of speech and thought as wel 
as action 
to treat even those who may be our captors as brother 
to engage in a continual process of cleansing of th 
mind and body in rededication to our wholesome cau 
to intensify our search for orderly living even whet 
in the midst of seeming chaos. 

Most felt that the search for order and meaning in 
life could best be carried out in group devotion, wher 
sermons could be delivered and group singing take plac. 
Phrases pertaining to the Freedom Rides were put t 
the tune of Negro spirituals, work songs, and unio 
songs. When Henry Thomas finished with Harry Bel« 
fonte’s “Day Oh,” it became: 

Freedom, Freedom 


Freedom come and I gonna zo home. 
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I took a trip down Mississippi way (Hey) 
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Freedom come and I gonna go home. 
Met much violence on Mother’s Day* (Hey) 
Freedom come and I gonna go home... . 


Protest and Purification 


Cleansing of the mind and body included fasting for 
sme. Fasts were also engaged in as protest. The 
purpose and extent of these acts of dedication were 
misrepresented to the public. For example the press 
reported that Price Chatham lost three pounds. Actually 
he lost about thiry-five pounds. 

Some prisoners refused to fast and flaunted the fact 
infront of others who were fasting, perhaps in order to 
compensate for their guilt. Others gave in to their 
hunger after a few days and soon became boisterous 
eaters. A few fasted until there was a thin veil between 
them and death. 

Questions have been raised as to the character of 
people who willingly withstand such punishment. Are 
they publicity seekers? Are they Communists? 

In cell 14 was a middle-aged art dealer from Minne- 
apolis who had three dollars to his name and had come 
on the Freedom Ride “because it is one way of fighting 
asystem which not only hurts the Negro but is a threat 
to world peace and prosperity. Some of the same men 
in whose interest it is to have segregation, so it is for 
them to have war industries, to recklessly speculate in 
other countries and in general to meticulously exploit 
masses of peoples. I also came because I wanted to see 
for myself what is happening in the South.” 


My cellmate, a Negro worker, came because he had 
been chased home by white toughs once too often, he- 
cause his sister was determined to come, and because 
afriend of his, William Barbee, had been almost killed 
bya mob while on a Freedom Ride. He admits that his 
behavior is not ordinarily disciplined, but he readily 


| accepted any restrictions required of him by the move- 


ment. He had sung professionally and took the lead in 
many of our group songs. 

On my right, in cell 12, was the son of a well-to-do 
business man who had come because it was his moral 
duty. His aim was to “change the hearts of my perse- 
cutors through the sympathy and understanding to be 


gained by nonviolent resistance.” He spoke proudly of 


his father who had fought hard and “made it,” and 
was constantly defending North America’s economic 
and political system from the attacks made upon it by 
myself and the art dealer. We never changed each 
other’s views but the arguments passed time and gave us 
mental exercise. 

These three philosophies—political, emotional, and 
noralist—represent the three major viewpoints I found 


es 


"The attacks at Anniston and Birmingham occurred on 
Mother’s Day. 
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while spending forty days in various Mississippi prisons. 

The name of Gandhi was constantly on the minds 
and lips of most of the imprisoned Riders. Anything 
Gandhi had said or done was interpreted and reinter- 
preted to be applied to the situation in Mississippi. As 
with all religious movements, from Christianity to 
Marxism, factions arose which read their prophet’s 
teaching as best suited them. Those who went on long 
fasts justified this by Gandhi’s remark that at times he 
had to fast in spite of his followers’ refusals to join him; 
others, who would fast only when there were numbers 
large enough to be politically effective, said that they 
took this stand in accord with Gandhi’s practice of only 
making meaningful sacrifices. 


At 5 p.m. on July 7th those remaining of the first 
and second groups were released on appeal bonds after 
40 days in jail. When we left, the number of Freedom 
Riders in jail was close to a hundred. We were taken 
back to the city jail to sign our bonds in a little pick-up 
led by a police car. 

Colored workers were leaving the fields as we sped 
down the highway. The women were clad in gay-colored 
prints, making me think of pictures the old people used 
to paint in my mind of slave days. How my heart hurt 
every time we passed a car driven by a Negro, for he 
would, upon hearing our police escort’s siren, come to 
a stop in the grass by the side of the road, whereas a 
white driver would only move to the edge of the road 
and reduce his speed. 

Before parting for our various destinations we stood 
in a circle, grasped hands and sang a song called “We 
Will Meet Again.” As I looked round the circle into my 
companions’ serious faces and saw the furrowed brows 
of the 19- and 20-year-old men and women, I knew that 
we would meet again. 
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THERE IS TALK about war by the end of 
this year if the Russians go ahead with their plans for 
Berlin. What is the explanation which is given for this 
terrifying view? The Soviet Union, so it is said, wants 
to incorporate West Berlin into the Communist orbit; 
as a first step it wants to change the occupational status, 
and then, once the West has agreed to this change, it 
will slowly take over West Berlin. It is our moral and 
political obligation not to abandon the inhabitants of 
West Berlin, even at the risk of war. 

It is amazing how far this picture is from the truth. 
What are the facts? 1.) The Russians want to conclude 
a peace treaty with East Germany. 2.) This would give 
the East Germans the right to control the access to West 
Berlin. 3.) Khrushchev has declared repeatedly that 
he is willing to give all guarantees for the independence 
of West Berlin, whether it be under a continued four- 
power occupation, United Nations occupation, or an 
occupation by neutrals. He is also willing to guarantee 
the free access to Berlin in a new treaty. 

The substantial question is whether West Berlin is to 
remain a part of the Western world. There is no reason 
to believe that Khrushchev’s proposals would not guar- 
antee this. First of all, the freedom of West Berlin is 
symbolically rather than militarily guaranteed by the 
presence of Western troops, the idea being that an attack 
on Berlin would automatically be an attack against the 
West. This same situation would exist if there was con- 
tinued four-power occupation, or in a different way if 
Berlin was a United Nations ward. Realistically, the 
security of West Berlin depends on the willingness of 
the Soviet Union to accept it as part of the Western 
world. A new East-West agreement about the indepen- 
dence of West Berlin will only create a new and more 
lasting basis for Berlin’s freedom. If the proposal of 
free-city status for West Berlin involved detaching it 
from West Germany, it would be less defensible, unless 
the East Germans could be brought in turn to give up 
East Berlin. But it must be remembered that according 
to the legal arrangements made after the war, West 
Berlin is not part of the West German Republic and 
hence that a free-city status would not actually alter 
the present status, provided the freedom of the city was 
properly guranteed. 

The United States argues that the Soviet Union has 
no right to abrogate a legal situatica by which we, as 
well as the Russians, British, and French, occupy Berlin 
based on the right of conquest. Technically, this argu- 
ment is correct; substantially it is not. We do not want 
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to permit the Russians to conclude a peace treaty wit) 
East Germany, but in the meantime, although we hay 
not concluded a formal peace treaty with West Germany, 
we have made her one of our main allies, encouragin F 
her to rearm, against the spirit of the post-war agre, 
ments and over the repeated protests of the Russian, 
Furthermore, we have not recognized the de fac} 
boundaries of Poland and the Soviet Union. 

The administration and the press are engaged in the 
game of “chicken” because they are sure Khrushche 
can have no legitimate reason to want to settle th 
Berlin question. He is only testing our courage. Or, a 
some more sophisticated commentators claim, he ; 
merely responding to political pressures withiv th 
Soviet bloc. The dangerous thing in all this talk is tha 
it allows us to close our eyes to the legitimate complain; 
he has and to the real dangers in the German situation 
we have helped to create. What is this situation? 

At the end of the Second World War, it was agreel 
that Germany was not to have a strong army. The Ge 
mans themselves seemed to agree to this. Adenauer} 
spoke out firmly against the idea of a strong Germa 
military force, and the Social Democrats, the strongeip 
opposition party, were violently opposed to rearmament 
and Atomtod (atom-death). There were big popula 
demonstrations against atomic armament in sever 
German cities. 

Now, not too many years later, Germany is alreadf 
the strongest military power in Europe, with the excep 
tion of Russia. Her generals (all of whom served unde 
Hitler) insist that Germany needs atomic weapons fot 
her self-defense; the Social Democrats, especially sinc 
Willy Brandt took over the leadership of the party, a 
hardly less ardent promoters of German military might 
than the Adenauer party. Pacifists and other dissenten 
hardly dare speak out in West Germany any longe; 
the political atmosphere is oppressive. 

In this situation an old dynamism is at work, ! 
which the Russians are very sensitive, and which we # 
foolish to gloss over. It was not Hitler who caused Worl 
War II, but an alliance beweten industry and the mil 
tary, the same alliance which had been the drivif 
force behind World War I. Hitler’s program was w 
essentially different from that of the industry-am 
coalition of the First World War, and it was supporté 
by the same groups. Neither the industrialists nor ! 
generals liked Hitler, but he seemed to be the only m# 
who could try again where the Kaiser had failed. E 
mad racism was the necessary price to pay for his # 
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vices. Again, as in the First World War, the German 
élite made a serious mistake in the choice of their leader. 
The parallel between Ludendorff and Hitler is, indeed, 
striking. Both were gifted yet hysterical half-mad na- 
tionalists, with unbridled imaginations; both failed to 
recognize the point at which there was no longer any 
possibility of winning the war. The only difference was 
that Hitler chose a Goetterdaemmerung ending for Ger- 
many, while Ludendorff finally surrendered. 

The Germans lost, and once more the industrialists 
and the military disappeared into the background. 
The occupation by the Western allies and the Russians 
did not lead to a fundamental social and _ political 
change. The Nazis, rather than the people who had paid 
them, were considered the true culprits. In 1918, in 
spite of the clamor for his death, the Kaiser was not 
hanged; after the Second World War, his successors, 
the top leaders of Nazism, were. This act, however, can 
be likened to exorcising the devil, the logic being that 
since the Nazis had been responsible for the war, and 
they had been thoroughly destroyed, Germany under 
her new leadership was now a democratic, peaceful state. 
When after 1947 the tension with the Soviet Union in- 
creased, the West was more and more prone to urge 
the old enemy to rearm and thus to prove by implication 
that Hitler had not been so wrong in his thesis that 
it was Germany’s function to save the “Christian culture 
of the West” from the “barbaric hordes of Bolshevism.” 


The new Germany has not only the industrial and 
military potential but also the nationalistic potential 
for a new aggressive role. The German government 


border. While the wisdom and justice of the decision 
to give indisputably German parts of Eastern Germany 
to Russia and Poland and to deport millions of Ger- 
mans from these territories can be seriously questioned, 
this decision is a fact, concurred in by the Western allies 
even though not in a formal peace treaty. 

Actually, the results of this step were much less 
harmful, economically and socially, than one might have 
feared. These provinces were among the poorest of 
Germany, and their population, which emigrated to 
Western Germany, has been so successfully absorbed 
into the booming German economy that probably only 
a few would want to return to their homeland now 
even if they could. This, however, does not alter the fact 
that they clamor for the “stolen territories,” and that no 
German political party dares to curb this clamor. 

This nationalistic feeling is kept alive, and it can he 
fanned to a great intensity any time a German govern- 
ment decides to do so. Its potential is not less than that 
of Danzig, the Corridor, Austria, and the Sudetenland, 
on which Hitler built his war preparations. While the 
German government could show its peaceful intentions 
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by recognizing the Oder-Neisse line, the statement that 
Germany will not try to recover her former territory 
by force is a meaningless phrase (in the style of many 
of Hitler’s declarations), since it is obvious that they 
could recover these territories in no other way than by 
force. 

The German development is particularly ominous if 
one examines the trend of events in the last five years. 
This trend is not toward democratization and peace, 
but toward a new ascendancy of the military and of 
nationalism. The Bundeswehr has already shed many of 
the democratic trimmings that were meant to demon- 
strate the change from the old Prussian militaristic 
spirit. The generals have already taken the unconstitu- 
tional step of publicly demanding atomic arms for the 
defense of the country. 

Many former Nazis are still in high government 
positions (Dr. Hans Globke, a high civil servant under 
Hitler, and author of the most important commentary 
on Hitler’s racial laws, is chief of Adenauer’s chancellory 
office). It is characteristic that one of the main attacks 
against Willy Brandt, the Social Democratic opponent 
of Adenauer, is that he emigrated from Germany under 
Hitler, and thus was not a loyal patriot. 

Germany is gaining a new ascendancy in Western 
Europe; this time not by war, but by her economic 
superiority in a unified Western European economic 
bloc. Such a Germany, dominating France, Holland, 
Belgium, and perhaps Italy, would be much stronger 
than she ever was before. It is not surprising that the 
Russians are suspicious of this development and feel 
threatened by it. It is surprising that Great Britain and 
the United States seem to have no suspicions; in both 
countries the fear of Russia has eliminated the fear 
of a new powerful Germany which could turn against 
the West just as well as against the East. 

It is time that we looked at the political problem 
involved in the West Berlin question rather than the 
technical-legal problem of sticking to our “rights of 
conquest” of fifteen years ago. It is quite clear, as Walter 
Lippmann pointed out in his report (April 1961) of 
his interviews with Khrushchev, that “in Mr. Khrush- 
chev’s mind the future of Germany is the key question,” 
and this for two reasons: 1) because cf the danger of 
Germany’s atomic armament; 2) because of the need for 
a “peace treaty defining the frontiers of Poland and 
Czechoslovakia and stabilizing the existence of the East 
German state.” Quite regardless of the questions of the 
moral justification for the existing borders and whether 
we could have handled things better when the war 
ended, the existing power structure is a fact, and Khrush- 
chev, like any other leader of a powerful nation, could 
not keep his political position if he surrendered any of 
Stalin’s post-war gairs. But because the vast majority 
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of the East German population (like the majority of 
some other satellite states) is against the Communist 
régime, Eastern Europe is the Achilles’ heel of the Soviet 
system, and Khrushchev understandably wants to sta- 
bilize it as much as possible. What he asks for is Western 
de facto recognition of East Germany in exchange for his 
guarantee of the independence of West Berlin. 

Given the existing situation, this is a minimal demand. 
At the time of the Foreign Ministers’ Conference in 
Geneva and later when Khrushchev visited Washington, 
we seem to have been willing to make certain sym- 
bolic concessions: troop reductions, stopping of the anti- 
Communist propaganda emanating from West Berlin, 
etc. Khrushchev returned from Camp David with glow- 
ing reports of his successful meeting with Eisenhower. 
In his subsequent travels through Asia he expressed his 
opinions about Eisenhower's good faith and peaceful 
intentions so boldly that he shocked the Communist 
world. Stewart Meacham has reported that an East 
European diplomat said to him: “Nowhere in Marxist 
literature could a theoretical justification be found for 
some of the things Khrushchev said.” But Eisenhowcr 
reverted to the peace-through-strength line in his trip 
to the Middle East and Asia, damning the Reds every- 
where he went. Then, in a speech by Mr. Douglas Dillon, 
we suddenly declared that all concessions were off. 
Khrushchev answered with a tough speech in Baku, 
and after we added another blow to his political prestige 
by the maladroit handling of the U-2 incident, he torpe- 
doed the Paris Summit Conference. Yet two days later, 
in a Berlin speech, he imposed no time limit for the 
solution of the Berlin question. 

When Khrushchev first spoke of a six-month period 
during which the question of the peace treaty must be 
settled, we declared that we would not negotiate under 
pressure. When he then withdrew the time limit, we 
did not permit any change in the existing situation, What 
is Khrushchev supposed to do? Wait indefinitely while 
we go ahead with Germany’s rearmament in spite of the 
constant protests of the Russians? 

A number of misleading arguments are brought into 
the picture: for example, that a Russian peace treaty 
with East Germany prevents final German unification. 
What is our concern with German unification? In the 
first place, German unification took place for the first 
time only ninety years ago under Bismarck, who in- 
tentionally left Austria out of the German Reich. If the 
unification of the two Germanies is our concern, why 
not the unification of all Germans, as Hitler demanded? 
The facts are: 1) that the existing borders can he 
changed only by war; 2) that Adenauer knows very well 
one cannot unite the two Germanies; and 3) that he 
needs the slogan in order to generate nationalistic 
sentiment in support of German rearmament and the 
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forthright renewed striving to win a dominant role jy 
Western Europe. We complain about Khrushchev’s wish 
to stabilize the East German situation with a peay 
treaty even though we have permitted West Germany 
to rearm and to exercise an influence on our poliey 
which goes far beyond Khrushchev’s plans for Ray 
Germany. The danger of war is too great to indulge jy 
the type of thinking which does not try to understan( 
the opponent’s position. If we do understand it then th 
solution is simple enough. First, we must make counte, 
proposals to the Soviet Union about the Berlin staty 
along the line of de facto recognition of East Germm 
control organs (which have been recognized for years 
with regard to all civilian traffic) in exchange for a ney 
treaty by which the Soviet Union guarantees the inde 
pedence of West Berlin, free access, and four-power 
or United Nations occupation or both. The next step 
would be to discuss a solution along the lines of thy 
Rapacki proposal. Such a solution can be found if yw 
stick to the political realities that 1) the Russian 
cannot relinquish any piece of their present spher 
of interest; 2) the United States cannot relinquish Wet 
Berlin. The fact is that these positions are perfectly 
reconcilable in a new treaty, although not one, I am 
afraid, such as Senator Mansfield has proposed, whieh 
expects East Germany to give up East Berlin and allow 
it to become a part of a “Free City” of Berlin. As hu 
been said. such a free city would be essentially a part 
of the Western bloc, and its security would depend 
upon its being taken as such. This would amount to an 
obvious unilateral gain for the West. 

One condition for a solution within the realm of poe 
sibility is that we free ourselves from the West Germa 
influence which seems to be ready to risk war for the 
sake of the political aims of the Adenauer government. 
On the other hand, the question arises whether the East 
German government will abide by the guarantees the 
Soviet government will give about West Berlin. I think 
there is little to worry about. East Germany is not only 
economically and militarily much weaker than Wei 
Germany, but what is more important, its governmett 
maintains itself against the will of most of its citizen 
and only by the support of the Soviet Union. It follows 
that East Germany cannot dare now, or in the foresee 
able future, act against the Soviet Union’s wishes, much 
as the corrupt Ulbricht régime may resent the Soviet 
influence. But it can be said that the unmodified Stalir 
ist régime of Ulbricht is strengthened by the very fat 
of the Cold War. If and when East Germany’s existent 
is more secure, there is a much better chance for th 
opposition elements in East Germany to fight for th 
replacement of the Ulbricht bureaucracy by one which 
is closer to the new course of Poland or the Khrushcher 
régime in the Soviet Union. 
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OUTHOUSE ECONOMY 


THE INTER-AMERICAN delegates in Punta 
del Este, the winter-dreary Uruguayan gambling casino, 
gathered to learn about President Kennedy’s “Alliance 
for Progress,” of which they presumably were a part. 
It is the latest economic footnote to the ancient power 
doctrine bearing the name of Monroe and was wholly 
“made in the U.S.A.,” although most southland astrol- 
ogists consider it as having been born under the sign of 
Cuba. 

Actually, the Kennedy Plan, divulged with great éclat 
at a Washington gathering of pin-stripe rascals and 
others from Latin America, is a watered-down version 
of the statesman-like plan of Brazil’s ex-President Kubit- 
chek for “Economic Cooperation.” The basic economic 
proposals were eliminated, and it was provided with 
sme new catchwords of agrarian and tax reform, social 
jutice, housing, education, pure water supplies and 
sanitation, but above all “free enterprise.” Kubitchek’s 
plan did not sob about misery and poverty; it took it 
for granted that if sound economic relationships and 
proper diversified production were promoted, the coun- 
tries and peoples would benefit. The Kennedy plan 
stands everything on its head: houses and primers and 
pure water for people who do not have the means to 
earn enough bread. Kubitchek’s plan was swept under 
the rug, until Cuba shook our safe little world. It re- 
appeared then as the screaming eagle; it bore only Ken- 
nedy’s name; it was his “Alliance.” And bright posters 
bearing his smiling picture and pseudo-Harvard crew-cut 
and the words “Alliance for Progress” blossomed on 
walls all over Latin America. It was to be put across in 
true Madison Avenue style, burps and all. But the eagle 
soared with plucked feathers and pruned wings, and it 
chirps with a queer un-eagle-like ignorance of the 
Andean landscape, where only a greater bird, the 
condor, is really at home. 

The Grand Alliance! Many Latin Americans persist 
in calling it “the new Holy Alliance” to crush the front 
toes of progress, a figment of dollar diplomacy and 
military maneuvers around Panama and Cuba. The nine- 
teenth century Holy Alliance attempted to blot out the 
newfound independence of the Latin American repub- 
lies; the new Western Hemisphere Alliance wrenches 
the Western Hemisphere asunder; it seeks to crush the 
tevolutionary government of Cuba; it seeks to maintain 
the status quo in Latin America, ruled almost exclusively 
by the militarists, the big land-owners and the Church, 
forces which our Embassies and the C.I.A. everywhere 
ae abetting, subsidizing and prodding into propagan- 
distic and Storm-Trooper activities. 

Without even consulting his new self-appointed allies, 
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Kennedy proceeded, in violation of international law 
and in the style of true imperialistic anarchy, to launch 
an invasion of Cuba. The actual operations were put in 
charge of Batista elements, and the paid mercenaries, 
otherwise known as “freedom fighters,” who protested 
were held incommunicado in Guatemalan jungles for 
weeks; and even the C.I.A. puppet president in exile, 
Miro Cardona, and his cronies were locked up and 
held incommunicado. 


Fortunately for Kennedy, the United States and the 
world, Castro’s loyal militia smashed the bloody attempt 
within seventy-two hours. True, United States prestige 
throughout the world never hit a lower point in the 
history of the Republic, but it would have been even 
lower had the expedition succeeded. Imagine restoring 
the absentee land-system to Cuba; imagine exporting 
to Cuba our own farm system, a complete mess and 
failure, except for surplus production, and devoid of 
decent human or social relationships. Yet Kennedy talks 
about “agrarian reform” for Latin America. Fake words, 
of course, for the programs thus far initiated in Hon- 
duras, Colombia and Peru have nothing to do with 
agrarian reform. 


Even before the Alliance had been created, except 
in Kennedy’s head, and in conspiracy with a few puppet 


dictatorships against Cuba, the Inter-American Con- 
ference in Ecuador had to be suppressed because of the 
aggression planned for Cuba, and because anti-Amer- 
canism had reached an unparalleled crescendo. That 
subsequent reunion in Punta del Este had to be post- 
poned also until the worst effects of the ill-starred Cuban 
fiasco could be diminished. 

Even before the police tear-gas had drifted away 
from the bitter anti-American demonstrations—and the 
smoke of the burnings of Kennedy in effigy and of U.S. 
flags—Adlai Stevenson was rushed in over the broken 
glass, with his tarnished halo of liberalism and his lips 
still tingling from his United Nations lies about the 
Cuban invasion, to try to bolster up the shaken and 
wavering dictators and pseudo-dictators to the south. 
He went behind a wall of bayonets, but even so, left in 
his wake protests, riots, arrests, hundreds of wounded 
and many dead. 


He gave Janio Quadros of Brazil a stab in the ribs, 
timidly suggested to dictator Stroessner of Paraguay, 
who has driven three hundred thousand of his citizens 
into exile (in addition to those murdered), that he 
ought to loosen up a bit, rhapsodized over Pedro Bel- 
tran, Foreign Minister of Peru, where United States 
foreign aid has put millions into the private pockets of 
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the régime, and came cut with the suggestion that the 
military forces of Latin America be augmented. 
Militarism, for a century the curse of Latin America, 
the creator of disorders, as now in Brazil, has been al- 
ready augmented by the United States, is becoming a 
burden, and is again threatening peace and stability 
and blocking all social progress. Everyone, even Mr. 
Stevenson, knows that this great new outlay on our part 
is not for continental defense but to use against the 
people. More militarism for Colombia, where in the 
past half dozen years, according to official statements 
of the government itself, the army has killed nearly 
three hundred thousand people and stolen their land. 
Even in Peru, which Stevenson praised so highly, in 
the last few years more land has been stolen, with the 
aid of the army (and the peasants driven off or mur- 
dered) , than will be provided by the twenty-five million 
dollars shelled out by the United States tax-payers to 
dump peasants into hell-hole jungles and provide cheap 
labor for the new sugar plantations of the bigwigs. 


The economic conference in Uruguay could not be 
held in Montevideo under the eyes of the people, for 
its chief purpose was to get corrupt politicos to accept 
dutifully the Alliance and the billions Kennedy was 
handing out for his Catholic-style welfare charities to 
the southern lands. The hero, of course, for the Uru- 
guayan people, was not Secretary Douglas Dillon, hand- 
ing out the money bags, but Ché Guevara of Cuba. In 
spite of the garbling by the United States press services, 
which larely monopolize all foreign news for the great 
South American dailies, only Guevara’s voice echoed 
across the continent. 

It has long been the custom, though now less indulged, 
for United States politicians to cite the words of our 
founding fathers. But today with Kennedy playing the 
role of George III toward Cuba, the words of George 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson and the Declaration of 
Independence would merely land them before House 
or Senate investigating committees for subversion. Per- 
haps this is the reason (besides graciousness and the 
chance to sideswipe at Cuba) that Secretary Dillon cited 
José Marti, the George Washington of Cuba: “Americans 
are one in origin, in hope and in danger.” 

It was a gross reading out of context, and of course 
the Americans referred to were Hispanic Americans. 
Marti, more than any other Latin American prior to 
Castro, saw the whole menace of political and economic 
subjection of Cuba by the United States. There is no 
doubt whatever that were he living today he would have 
no part of Kennedy’s curious Alliance for Progress. 

The citation provided a golden opening for Guevara 
to puncture the hypocritical contention that this was a 
purely economic conference, that it had nothing to do 
with Cuba, or the new Holy Alliance, that any delegate 
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who so much as hinted at “politics” was as bad of, 

if he had made wind at a-tea party. “Let us quote tp) % 
true Marti,” said Guevara: “Whoever says econom; 
union, also says political union; the country that buy 
commands; the people who sell, serve.” 

Kennedy did have the last-minute advice of a 
of “experts” on Latin America, a committee headed 
Felipe Pazos, the ex-director of the National Bank , 
Cuba, to draw up the welfare plans for Latin Ameriq, 
This group soon discovered that the program for sanij 
tation alone would eat up the entire twenty billig! 
dollars for ten years. Merely to provide three milliq 
inhabitants of greater Buenos Aires with a sewage systen 
instead of the present stinking ditches and vacant lo, 
would eat up at least half a billion, not to mentig 
other great cities, not to mention towns and villages ani 
the countryside. So a stopgap program of constructin 
sanitary latrines or outhouses was proposed. 

“Why,” Guevara asked, “do you not speak of dollay 
for machinery? Why are there no dollars to conver 
underdeveloped countries into developed countries?” 
Instead, he noted, “you are putting the outhouse aheal 
of economic development. Why do none of these doc. 
ments not speak of industrialization? We in Cuha 
lament having lost the services of Felipe Pazos; if he 
had remained among us, Cuba would now be a paradix 
of outhouses and would have no factories and m 
agrarian reform.” 

The Holy Alliance plan proposes, without indicatin 
how this will be accomplished, to raise production two 
and a half per cent a year. Since Mr. Kennedy has pron 
ised to raise United States production four per cent: 
year, this means that at the end of the ten-year period 
Latin. America will be further behind than ever. Sint 
such an increase would not even be as great as the pope 
lation increase, which ranges as high as three and a hall “ 
per cent in Mexico and Central America, it means tht bn 
Latin America is not only not going to catch up, but thi 
its people will be even worse off than they are today. 

Actually, the United States government does not ef , di 
pect to put up twenty billions in ten years—though fu bes 
ballyhoo the matter is presented in that form—but onl be 
about half that, some of the rest to come from the Worll hand 
Bank, United Nations, and contributions by other cow 
tries, with specific mention of Germany and Japa, u's 
which may or may not be forthcoming. The remainde % 
is to come from private investment, which is placed # hin 
the arbitrary figure of three hundred million dollars: The 
year. At present, private investment in Latin Ameritt iin 
has slowed up almost disastrously. But even this 
timistic amount will not cover the approximate billiaj, 
dollars of profits taken out of Latin America each yet ui 
and with each added investment that outflow will gr 
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do, is more or less to cover the profits taken out of 
Latin America. 

Since World War II, when the prices of raw materials 
from Latin America were kept down to pre-war levels, 
the price differential between such materials and the 
fnished products has widened and represented a con- 
stant drain on Latin American resources and money 
that has resulted in increasingly lower living standards. 
Immediately after the war the prices of manufactured 
goods tripled in North America and they were even 
higher by the time these goods reached Latin American 
countries, so that within a few years at least five billion 
dollars were sucked out of the continent, a squeeze 
from which none of the countries has fully recovered. 
This lack of parity has cost Latin America more than 
the United States has ever granted in aid. Nothing in 
the new Alliance for Progress arrangements remedies 
this disastrous situation. The obvious prospect is for 
Latin America to keep on getting relatively poorer all 
convett} the time. Progress will be slow indeed, if it can be called 
a progress. It’s more like the fevered running of the Red 
e 

Queen. 
“ a There is much talk of the free enterprise this process 
a if ‘ represents, but of course absentee capital ownership 

- div does not represent free enterprise at all. It is merely a 
> Py form of monopoly economic control. 

There was also much talk, especially by the United 
States representatives, about superior technology and 
ficiency. Nearly all of this referred to agriculture, not 
to industrialization. But it does not promise a bright 
future to increase the production of highly competitive 
commercial crops, already a drug on the market, under 
.r, Sina * form of one-crop agriculture, as in the case of Cuba, 
opal which put the country almost at the mercy of the buyer 
dahal and led to the type of aggression against that country 
al which is forbidden by the inter-American agreements. 
hed sis latin America has been even less able than the United 
cod States to solve the problems of food distribution, and 
aa the vast surpluses of certain products, instead of pro- 
vagh Se viding prosperity, have actually reduced standards of 
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The proposed aid for Latin America will largely be 
handled by the I.C.A. (International Cooperation Agen- 
ty), perhaps the most corrupt agency of the federal 
government. For instance, it managed the fourteen mil- 
lion dollars worth of food sent to Peru, of which at most 
two hundred thousand ever reached the drought victims. 
The waste, graft and ineptitude, about which one learns 
in every South American country, but which is so little 
mown in the United States, is likely to become more 
hocking with the increased outlays. As the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations put it earlier this 
year: “the main purpose seems to be to get rid of money 
id materials as quickly as possible.” 
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Vast fortunes have been made by officials in recipient 
governments. It is difficult to see how putting money 
into the hands of the great landowners and militarists, 
who are bitterly opposed to land reform, is going to 
promote agrarian reform, though it may, by furthering 
injustices, create a much needed agrarian revolution. 
The dollars are going to buttress up the worst dictator- 
ships and make it more difficult for the people to win 
economic and political rights. The first loans of the new 
Inter-American Development Bank, significantly, were 
made to Stroessner and Somoza. Since then, loans have 
been made to those countries involved in the conspiracy 
against Cuba, a definite indication of what the southern 
countries must do in order to qualify: to Peru, Hon- 
duras, and Guatemala. The latest is to the military 
junta in Salvador, which at once instigated a terrorism 
against students, peasants, professors and others rarely 
paralleled in the Americas. 

It is doubtful how much American aid can benefit 
the peoples of Latin America by injecting dollars into 
the present feudal and military pattern of the continent. 
It is indeed doubtful if the United States can contribute 
anything whatever that will solve the agrarian prob- 
lems of the countries to the south. And of course, 
without a far-reaching agrarian revolution no great in- 
dustry can arise, for there will be no purchasing power 
to sustain it. The contradictions we are creating in the 
southern lands promise only to bring the day of reckon- 
ing closer. Here and there we may hold back the tides 
of change; here and there we can keep the dictators in 
power a little longer, but the more success we have along 
such lines, the worse the ultimate debacle will be. 

When we abandoned the paths of truth and decency 
with respect to Cuba, we lost the peoples of Latin 
America. At Punta del Este, Guevara declared once 
more that Cuba was ready at any time to discuss its dif- 
ferences with the United States on the basis of equality, 
and he added, “We wish to be within the Latin Amer- 
ican family, we wish for all Latin America to grow as 
Cuba has been growing, but Cuba will defend herself 
against every aggression, be it by foreign powers or 
international organizations of which such powers are 
members.” 

Undoubtedly many good works may derive from the 
new funds that may or may not be funneled into Latin 
America under the new “Alliance for Progress,” but 
that these amounts, totalling approximately half a bil- 
lion dollars per annum for each of the twenty coun- 
tries, will overcome the existing economic inequalities 
or appreciably augment production, is to be questioned. 
Besides, we are too afraid of social change to provide 
the necessary means for it. Our whole official, diplo- 
matic, military, police and propaganda machine in South 
America is geared to the exact opposite. 
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REVIEWS ... 


SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL 


A school in which all discipline, all direction, all 
suggestion, all moral training, all religious instruction 
have been renounced; in which such concepts as com- 
pulsion, coercion, authority, obedience, respect and 
punishment have been eliminated; in which lessons and 
attendance at classes is optional; in which exams, home- 
work, and assignments have heen abolished. A school 
ruled by self-government, with teacher and child having 
one vote each. A school in which a thief is often re- 
warded; in which a bedwetter may be paid for engaging 
in his habit; in which the principal feels loved when 
he is called a fool and teachers explain that they, too, 
masturbated; in which children are never lied to, need 
not finish their carrots, are never helped with a problem 
unless unable to cope with it themselves or scolded for 
breaking a plate; in which sex is invested with neither 
damnatory nor healing powers; in which no child can be 
shocked by risqué stories since nothing is unmention- 
able; in which no attempt is made to inculcate moral 
values, since no one assumes that children are sinners 
by birth; in which no child is expected to be unselfish; 
and in which all children are treated with the dignity 
usually reserved to adults. A school whose motto is: 
For heaven’s sake, let children live their own lives. 

Those attuned to the muted liberalities of their local 
P.T.A.’s, Democratic Party reform groups, or even I 
League progressive schools, may easily be shocked by 
the old-fashioned radicalism of these simple precepts; 
let them note that these “hare-brained” ideas are the 
guideposts of our generation’s most illustrious exper- 
iment in education: A. S. Neill’s world-renowned “Sum- 
merhill” school, in which for the past forty years love 
has taken the place of authority, freedom that of re- 
pression, total approval that of total discipline. 

There is no doubt that once the fall from grace is 
discounted, and the inevitable influences of heredity 
and environment are duly subtracted, the deplorable 
tendency of divine, ravishing, freedom-loving young 
human animals ultimately to grow (or sag) into stanted 
Madison Avenue types, willing soldiers, alienated rat- 
race-pursuers or grinning conformists, must ultimately 
be due to present-day educational methods. 

Would it not be wise, therefore, to inquire whether 
these methods—by emphasizing overt discipline or dis- 
guised manipulation, competitiveness and conformism, 
adjustment and the usual social virtues—are properly 
designed to reduce hate, chauvinism, aggression, fear, 
militarism, totalitarian and mass-society values? 

Neill’s answer, as given in his latest book,* is clear— 
and provocative. Non-interference with the natural 
maturation of the child; non-repression of the child by 
conventional sources of authority; total acceptance and 
love of the child as he is; these are the basic tenets of 
his philosophy. In his famed school, in which fear is 
absent, he has, over the years, managed to raise a host 
of profound questions about how we deal with our 
children. “To read this book,” says Erich Fromm, “will 
shock the thoughtful parent into realizing the extent 
of pressure and power he is unwittingly using against 
*Summerhill, Hart Publishing Company, 74 Fifth Avenue, 
$5.75. 
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lack magic for humanist, 


Children are innately wise. If left to themselves with. 
out adult suggestion of any kind, they will develop 
as far as they are capable of developing. .... No schoo 
that has no self-government should be called a py. 
gressive school. It is a compromise school. Where then 
is a boss, there is no real freedom. . . . Sex with love js 
the greatest pleasure in the world, and it is represga 
because it is the greatest pleasure. All else is evasion, 
. . . The bestowal of freedom is the bestowal of love 
And only love can save the world. . . . There are m 
problem children, only problem parents. When you 
spank your child, you show that you hate it—and you. 
self. ... Freedom means doing what you like, so long 
as you do not interfere with the freedom of others, .,. 
The only commandment every teacher and parent musi 
obey is: “Thou shalt be on the child’s side.” . . . Th 
best way to make a child a liar for life is to insist that 
he speak the truth and nothing but the truth. ... 
Every repressed parent is determined that his chill 
should not get more out of life than the parent go, 
. . . Punishment can never be dealt out with justice 
for no man can be just. Justice implies complete under 
standing. . . . We cannot be just because we do nit 
know ourselves. . . . Defecation is not only a work 
creation to a child, but to many adults as well. ... 
Respect for a teacher is an artificial lie. . . . Childm 
must be free from the earliest moment to touch ay 
and every part of their body. . . Inclusion of sex in 
struction in the public school curriculum provide 
dangerous opportunities for encouraging sex repression 
by moralizing. . . . On the other hand, telling childra 
that sex is sacred is simply a variant on the old ston 























the child.” But one need not be a parent to respond ty LE 
the challenges of this work; to read 
ficient; for here is an underground manifesto for nop, 
conformists, a secret work of bla 

pacifists, anarchists, socialists, not to speak of thog 
titillated well-fed nouveaux-riches Reporter-subscribin, 
liberals in Greenwich Village’s new luxury apartment, 
Consider the flavor of Neill’s views, collected at random: 
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that sinners will go to hell. . . . Freedom in mastur 
bation means glad, happy, eager children who are really 
not much interested in masturbation. ... All childra 
are pornographic; the least pornographic are those wh 
have had no moral taboos about sex in their infang 
and early childhood. . . . Religion flourishes because mat 
will not, cannot, face his unconscious. Religion make 
the unconscious the devil, and warns men to flee fr 
its temptations. But make the unconscious consciou 
and religion will have no function. ... The child we dit 
like most is always the child who is most like ourselva 
... Only an obscene person will condemn obscenity.... 
I find that my chief job is to sit still and approved 
all the things that a child disapproves of in himsdlj 
. . - Preachments and punishments never penetrate t 
the unconscious motives which control behavior. . «: 
Every parent believes that he is always acting for tl 
best; this is the tragedy. . . . If your child likes to di 
obscene pictures, encourage him, of course; but at tl 
same time, clean your house, for any obscenity in { 
home must come from you... . 


And finally: 


How can happiness be bestowed? My own answer ii 
Abolish authority, let the child be himself, don’t pw 
him around. Don’t teach him. Don’t lecture him. Do 
elevate him. Don’t force him to do anything. 
Amos Voe# 
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LETTERS 


Dear Editors: Enfield, England 

One of the decisions taken by the Tenth Triennial Con- 
ference of the War Resisters’ International, held last Decem- 
ber at the Gandhigram in South India, was to initiate 
the establishment of an International Shanti Sena, or Peace 
Brigade. Subsequently, a Preparatory Committee was estab- 
lished in London under the Chairmanship of the Reverend 
Michael Scott. A Conference for the purpose of founding 
the Brigade will take place in Brummana, the Lebanon, from 
December 28th, 1961 through January Ist, 1962. 

Among the thirty Sponsors (from eighteen countries) are 
such persons as: Professor Martin Buber (Israel), Julius 
Nyerere (Tanganyika), Bertrand Russell (Great Britain), 
Alan Paton (South Africa), Danilo Dolci (Sicily), Vinoba 
Bhave and Jayaprakash Narayan (India). The American 
Sponsors are: Dorothy Day, Richard Gregg, Martin Luther 
King, A. J. Muste and Clarence Pickett. From Poland is the 
Pugwash scientist Professor Leopold Infield, from Yugoslavia, 
Tibor Sekelj (Ethnologist and Esperantist), and from Bul- 
garia the President of the Bulgarian Peace Committee, 
Professor J. Nadjakov. Headquarters are at 88 Park Avenue, 
Enfield, Middlesex, England. 

From one point of view, the idea of an unarmed body 
of volunteers, trained and ready to cope with natural catas- 
trophes, poverty, and man-made disorder, is an extension of 
the function of the work-camp movement, as best exemplified 
by Service Civil International. Clearly, such humanitarian 
work, when totally free from political bias, is valid activity 
with universal appeal to persons of good will. 

Much of the work now being done is not international 
in character. In other cases the participants are persons of 
good will without special skill, ill-informed and ill-prepared 
to make a serious contribution to the community they seek to 
serve. In such cases the primary value is for the volunteer 
himself. In other instances the short-term nature of the 
project prevents the volunters from having more than a very 
temporary effect on the problems tackled. 

The World Peace Brigade would seek to avoid these pitfalls 
in its constructive work. It is common knowledge that many 
of the world’s areas of poverty are also areas of tension. 
How, indeed, could it be otherwise? The World Peace 
Brigade will select as areas for constructive projects those 
which have additional conflict factors—tribal, religious, 
linguistic, or racial, for example. One can see, therefore, that 
it is not the constructive work, important as that is, which 
distinguishes a World Peace Brigade from numerous existing 
organizations. Rather it is its application of nonviolent tech- 
niques to resolve potentially violent situations. 

The Brigade could not function in the Soviet Union or the 
United States, but there are many areas where the Brigade 
is needed and will be welcome. Africa looms large as the con- 
tinent requiring creative activity on a scale hitherto not 


} attempted, and there is every indication that an independent 


Brigade would be more welcome than the “peace corps” of 
specific governments. 

As regards structure, the Brigade should aim for decen- 
talization, flexibility and a minimum of red tape. Crises 
sometimes arise unexpectedly, and such a body should be in a 
Msition to act quickly. It must maintain an experimenta! 
approach, being prepared to recognize mistakes, and to try 
new techniques. It might offer its services to the United 
Nations for specific emergencies which are bound to arise, 
& to a specific government, or to a specific oppressed 
Stoup. In the last category I have in mind people seeking 
slf-rule, or equality within their national community. It is 


ais here that civil disobedience might be employed by the Brigade 
_f2 conjunction with the local population. 


Arlo Tatum 








new POLITICS 


We announce the publication of NEW POLITICS: 
A Journal of Socialist Thought, a magazine con- 
ceived as a forum permitting and encouraging a 
free play of discussion, controversy and counter- 
position of ideas. It will be free from organizational 
commitments and inhibitions, and will offer an 
opportunity for all socialist views from left to 
right to confront not only the political reality 
but also each other and their critics. 


among our sponsors... 


James Baldwin © Bert Cochran ® Hal Draper @ Erich 
Fromm ® Murray Kempton ® Sid Lens @ A. J. Muste 
¢ Kenneth Rexroth @ Harold Rosenberg © Bayard 
Rustin @ Mulford Sibley © Norman Thomas 


in the first issue ... 

Symposiums: 
Cuban Revolution @ British Socialism 
Limits of Reform in Russia 


New Negro and New Moderation 
Neo-Corporatists and Neo-Reformers 
Marx vs. Marx 

Socialism and Technology 


First Issue—Now Out 
Sub: $3.00 per year (4 issues) 


NEW POLITICS 507 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 














THE NEW FREEDOM 


the bulletin of student social action 


Nonviolent direct action has seized the student imag- 
ination. Students have shown their social commitment 
in Freedom Rides, Peace Marches, Sit-ins, and Anti- 
H.U.A.C. protests. Their activity needs reporting. Their 
thoughts need a forum. The gap between the “student 
movement” and the general community needs investi- 
gating. THE NEW FREEDOM meets these needs 
with these features: 


© objective reporting of student action 
¢ background discussions of issues facing 
the “student movement” 


© articles on groups active in the academic 
and professional community. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR TEN CENTS A COPY 
THE NEW FREEDOM—Box 664—Ithaca, N. Y. 











dedicated 

to the untold numbers of unrecorded and unheralded 

men and women throughout the ages 

who have endured injury, persecution, prison and death 

in their positive effort to establish a world of freedom, justice 
and peace. 

The men and women featured in this year’s Calendar, 

whose courage and suffering contributed so much 

to the continuing liberation of the human race, 

have in some cases been all but forgotten by most history books. 
Their sacrifices impose on us the responsibility, and 

their examples provide us with the courage, 

to continue the struggle for brotherhood 

and peace. 

This gives special importance to the material 

in the Calendar which is so designed that, when the year is over, 
you will want to make it a part of your permanent library 


as a valuable teference. 


As an additional service, we will do your gift mailing; for you. 
Gift orders will be filed so that they arrive by Christmas, complete 
with a card indicating that the Peace Calendar is from you. 

The Peace Calendar, now in its eighth year, is published and 
distributed by the WAR RESISTERS LEAGUE, 5 Beekman Street, 
New York 38, N. Y. 


1962 q 
appointments | 
calendar 


A unique, inexpensive 
and very special gift 
that will be remembered 
every day of the year 


© opens flat to desk size 
© 8% x 10% double-page spread for each 
® easy-opening wire binding 


© right-hand pages carry legal and religious _ 
holidays with ample room for notations _ 


@ left-hand pages feature quotations from ar 
highlights in the life of one of 53 persons 


$1.25 each 


$7.00 for six 


postpaid in U.S.A. 
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110 Christopher Street 
New York 14, N. Y. 
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